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FOUR SCENES FROM THE SHADOW PLAY,’ CINDERELLA CASTS A SH ADow,”’ PRODUCED 
BY THE ART CLUB OF BARTLETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cinderella Casts a Shadow 


HELEN ROSE ABELS 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


* HE Art Club of the Bartlett Junior 
High School is about to present a 
shadow pantomime of Cinderella or the 
Glass Slipper. 
been worked out from a series of pencil 
drawings sketched by the Art Club mem- 
bers after the story was read aloud. 
From these free illustrations, the action, 
costumes and scenery were planned. 

“Before the play begins, the cast will 
appear upon the screen. Here they 
Cinderella, the Tall Sister, the 
Small Sister, the Messenger, the Fairy 
Godmother, the Footman, the Queen, 
the King, the Prince and a Servant. 
They will now be followed by the in- 
visible actors who are responsible for 
what happens behind the scenes. ”’ 

Thus broadcast our announcer as the 
performance was about to begin. The 
preliminaries which led up to the pro- 
duction were wholly experimental. We 
were our own producers and actors. 
We had found many difficulties to over- 
come in our chosen medium of a seven- 
foot square frame, covered with sheeting 
and illumined by a spotlight from the 
rear of the stage. 


The shadow play has 


are 


First of all, it was necessary for the 
actors to acquire certain habits of posi- 
tion and gesture, to learn to keep as 
close to the screen as possible, and to 
make their movements 
position. When 


in a_ profile 


two or more actors 


appeared as a group, each needed to 
remember not to obscure the shadow of 
the others. 

We found, also, that a platform was 
necessary on a level with the lower rim 
of the frame, in order not to cut off the 
feet of the figures. 
covered that as an actor moved toward 
the light away from the screen, he ap- 
peared taller at first (this difference in 


Again, we dis- 


height was sometimes an advantage), 
and that as he moved further, be became 
grotesque, losing the shadow of feet and 
legs. 

When we designed the simple back- 
grounds and accessories, we found that 
stencils helped to make interesting pat- 
terns as the light played through the 
openings. The all-important clock with 
movable hands, the fireplace, the coach, 
and the lantern at the palace steps all 
were cut from cardboard in the form of 
Stenciled signs marked the 
passing of time in denoting “‘ Next Day”’ 
and “Next Night,” 
invitation to the ball embellished with 
brought by the 

We mounted 
the the 
pumpkin and the throne on horizontal 
bars. 


stencils. 


while a stenciled 
the royal seal 
messenger of the King. 
silhouette 


was 


outlines of horse, 
These flat shapes were often held 
six or more feet away from the screen by 
the property men, who gaged the dis- 
tance so that a two or three-foot cut-out 
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became enlarged sufficiently to fill the 
screen. At this distance, the edges of 
the silhouettes were only slightly blurred. 
In this way, we created the illusion of 
Cinderella seated in the coach by en- 
larging the shadow of the equipage. The 


the held 


from the screen in 


small stencil of coach 


several feet 


was 
away 
order to cast an imposing shadow, while 
Cinderella cast a life-size shadow as she 
How 
this 
comic deception each time as she drove 
off. 

Much credit was due to the scene- 


crouched close to the silver sheet. 
we laughed behind the scenes at 


shifters who handled all the properties 
and planned for more than twenty-five 
changes of scene as the characters moved 
from the doorway to the kitchen, to the 
sisters’ room, to the yard, to the palace 
interiors, the palace steps, and then 
through the repetitions of the second 
night and the eventful morning after. 
The boys who controlled the light had a 
large measure of responsibility. They 
used yellow, green, blue and red colored 
gelatine to vary the light areas of the 





TWO SCENES FROM THE SHADOW 
DIRECTED BY 


SLIPPER, ”’ HELEN 





PLAY OF 
ROSE 


324 


moving silhouettes. For the scene of 
transformation in the yard, the green 
light was an important factor in creating 
atmosphere. This suspense of trans- 
formation was the prime reason for our 
choice of the story of Cinderella as our 
The pumpkin was produced, 
Presto, 


play. 
Godmother’s wand touched it. 
the light was out, for a second only, 
while the property boys raised the coach. 
The light was snapped on again and re- 
vealed Cinderella clapping her hands for 
joy. In the same way, the mouse became 
a horse, and the lizard a coachman. 

The aim, which we persistently strove 
to accomplish, was effective dark and 
light composition within a given frame. 
As a checkup, we made brush and ink 
drawings of one or two scenes from 
memory, each art club member choos- 
ing his episodes in such a way that the 
entire action was covered. These later 
sketches eliminated much of the detail of 
the spontaneous early pencil sketches, 
and showed improvement in dark and 
light pattern, space filling and figure 
drawing. 





‘‘CINDERELLA”’ OR “THE GLASS 
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rWO OR THREE-FOOT CUT-OUTS OF THE HORSE AND THE COACH HELD SIX FEET AWAY FROM 
THE SCREEN BECOME SUFFICIENTLY ENLARGED TO APPEAR TO BE OF NATURAL SIZI 
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Rhythm one. Repetition 









































BORDER DESIGNS SHOWING RHYTHM AND REPETITION, AN ALL-OVER BIRD 
PATTERN, AND INDIVIDUAL BIRD AND ANIMAL DESIGN MOTIFS BY M. ALVA 
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PLATE 8 FROM THE “‘ DECORATIVE DESIGN PORTFOLIO’’ WHICH IS ONE OF A SERIES OF TEN MODERN 
ART PORTFOLIOS PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. THE PAGE 
OF DESIGNS OPPOSITE MADE BY A YOUNG MAN WAS INSPIRED BY THIS PLATE 
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DESIGNS FROM PLATE 8 OF THE “‘DECORATIVE DESIGN PORTFOLIO”’ 
ADAPTED TO MODERN GESSO PAINTED BOXES AND A CIRCULAR WINDOW 
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PLATE 21 FROM THE *‘ DECORATIVE DESIGN PORTFOLIO ’ OF THE MODERN ART SERIES, PUBLISHED 
BY THE DAVIS PRESS, INC A YOUNG LADY STUDENT USED THIS PLATE IN DESIGNING THE 
GROUP OF MODERN ART OBJECTS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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BOTTLE 


CURTAINS 


STATIONERY 


RADIATOR CAP 





DESIGNS FROM PLATE 21 OF THE ‘‘DECORATIVE DESIGN PORTFOLIO’ SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE ADAPTED TO MODERN ART OBJECTS, A BOTTLE, A RADIATOR CAP, CURTAINS FOR THE STUDIO 
WINDOWS AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 
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Art Course Gives Students Opportunities 
to Try Abilities® 


MABEL ELY 
Head of the High School Art Department, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE art course in the high school some creative work in 





gives the students an opportunity 
to try their abilities and it gives the 
teachers a chance to make interesting 
discoveries. A boy who has not dis- 
tinguished himself in drawing, suddenly 
blossoms out with a remarkable piece of 
work when the class begins to work in 
Another 
sion for a poetic imagination when the 


color. student finds expres- 


class is asked to try illustration. Then, 
there is the one who has many gifts 
to whom each new problem is a new 
adventure. 

The accompanying illustrations show 























The Fisherman and Genie, Under the 


by Jim Ragan 


THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ART DEPARTMENT OF THE 


*Shaker Heights School Revie 


Sea “where the 
spent lights quiver and gleam,” 
by Jean Basset 


PUPILS OF MABEL ELY, 
HIGH 


examples of 
composition. The teacher read to the 
class some bits of highly imaginative 
writing, an episode from an old fairy tale 
or a line or two of poetry. Thought- 
fully, deliberately but without time for 
revision, each student painted his or her 
The 


sinister, gay, dreamy 


interpretation of the lines read. 
moodofthelines 
whatever it might be, suggested and con- 
trolled the smooth or irregular rhythms 
of line, the delicate or harsh contrasts of 
tone. 

The other illustrations show a group 
of sketches made from the real world, 














Aladdin and the Mysterious 
Virginia Tyler. 


Cave, by 





HEAD OF THE 


SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


w, Donald B. Timmons, Editor 
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not from the world of fancy. The boy 
who drew the tower photographed it 
with his own camera, and then inter- 
preted the soft tones of the photograph 
in the crisp technique of the pen. The 
other pen sketches are gleaned from 
students’ sketch books. There 
great satisfaction in being able to put 
down on paper the people one sees. 
Some people would like to do it, but have 
never dared to try. 


is a 


All the drawings reproduced here, 
with one exception, are the work of 
students in their first year of high school 
art. In the art class the pupil finds 
courage, and is helped to develop what 
begins as mere liking to draw into what 
may be achievement. 

Out of this lesson have come these 
results: the enjoyment of making a 
picture, increased pleasure in pictures 
painted by mature artists, and some 
recognition of the relationship between 
mood expressed in words and mood 
expressed in painting. 

Making pen drawings that are good 
enough to reproduce and print well 
fascinates many boys and girls. Illus- 





~< From THE SKETCH Boon: 
-F 
VIRGINIA TYLER 














A PEN SKETCH BY A HIGH SCHOOL 
OF MISS MABEL ELY, 


ART PUPIL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















| Courtney BRockstahler 





trations and cartoons for the Annual 
give a chance to develop this skill. 

Students learn to use the resources of 
the library and other reference material. 
Sketches of historic costume may help 
to costume a play or to design modern 
dress. 

An interest in stage craft is satisfied by 
the making of model stage settings in 
full color. A student who has once had 
the experience of designing the setting 
of a play and seeing the dream come true 
will ever after knowmore about color and 
light than any other problem could teach 
him. 

No high school class can make of a 
student, a costume designer, an interior 
decorator or an illustrator, but it can 
help to discover the direction of his 
ability, and can give him a chance through 
the thing he cares for most, to learn 
of the of 
composition, drawing and color. 


some great fundamentals 


~ 
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GOOD DRAWING REQUIRES THE KNOWLEDGE OF FORM. THIS CAN BE BEST COMMENCED BY DRAWING 
FROM BLOCK CASTS LIKE THOSE ABOVE. THIS COLLECTION SECURED FROM P. P. CAPRONI & BRO., 
OF BOSTON, WHO SPECIALIZE IN SCHOOL AND STUDIO SCULPTURE 
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BLOCK FORMS IN SCULPTURE AND THE FINISHED MODELS. THE TREND OF MODERN ART IS ALONG 

ANGULAR AND BLOCK INFLUENCES. BETTER ART DRAFTSMANSHIP WILL BE SECURED FROM ART 

STUDENTS WHO STUDY, DRAW AND MODEL FROM BLOCKED SUBJECTS SIMILAR TO THESE FROM 
CAPRONI & BRO., OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE OWL AS A MOTIF FOR TWO-TONE AND THREE-TONE DESIGN BY M. ALVA 
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A CHAMOIS AND A FISH IN PEN AND INK BY FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS OF ALMIRA JEWETT 
TAYLOR, CHAIRMAN OF THE ART DEPARTMENT, WESTERN HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A STEAMSHIP POSTER AND FOUR TRAINS IN A DESIGN STRIP, FROM THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN 
BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA. MARGARET ERDT, SUPERVISOR; WINIFRED JOHNSON, HEAD OF ART 
DEPARTMENT, HESTER LEAVERTON, TEACHER 
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How to Construct a Drawing Board 


DOUGLAS BATTERBURY 


Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 


A® almost every student knows, the 
cost of a medium-sized factory- 
made drawing board is pretty consider- 
able; and when it is realized that a good 
substantial article, constructed in such a 
manner as to prevent warping and one 
to all practical intents and purposes just 
as satisfactory as the bought product, 
can be made by the average man for a 
total cost of about fifty cents, such retail 
expenditure will seem an extravagance. 
Further, when the extreme usefulness 
or, rather, vital necessity—of a drawing 
board as part of the student’s equipment 
is considered, such a matter is felt to be 
of universal interest to the majority of 
students who, as a rule, are anxious to 
economize wherever possible. 

For general all-round purposes, a 
board of, say, about twenty-six inches 
by eighteen is a handy size. This 
allows of large and small studies being 
made, and such a size is not too big or 
unwieldy to carry to and from the home 
and the school as required. 

The wood for the board should be 
preferably of poplar, owing to its fineness 
of grain and uniform softness of texture 
(allowing thumb tacks to be pressed in 
easily); but as there is some difficulty as 
a rule in obtaining poplar from the 
average lumber yard, a good substitute 
is soft white pine which answers the 
purpose almost as well. The white pine 
is readily procurable at any yard, and in 
the size mentioned should not cost more 
than thirty-five cents. In thickness it 


should be about three-quarters of an 
inch. 


When selecting wood for the board, 
“are should be taken that it be of No. 1 
quality, entirely free of knots, and the 
lumber dealer who supplies it should be 
asked to “dress” it—that is, put it 
through a surfacing plane to ensure both 
sides being smooth, even, and clean. If 
the purpose for which the wood is re- 
quired is stated, and emphasis laid on the 
importance of a smooth surface, the 
obliging dealer, without any extra 
cost to the customer, will go through the 
planing operation very carefully; and if 
the job is done properly, in conjunction 
with a perfectly set machine plane, 
perfect surfaces should result. 

Having procured the board in its 
partially finished state, the next item to 
be obtained will be a thin strip of hard- 
wood—oak or maple—say, about two 
inches wide, three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and three feet long, trimmed clean 
and smooth. The cost of this will be 
negligible; and when it is cut, it will form 
strengthening and warp-resisting battens 
screwed to the underside of the board. 

Next, purchase from a hardware 
store eight ordinary steel screws, three- 
quarters of an inch in depth, to be used 
in connection with the strengthening 
battens. All materials are now at hand 
for the actual making of the drawing 
board. 

After taking the wood and screws to 
the home workshop, proceed, with the 
finest grained sandpaper, to smooth 
still further both surfaces of the plain 
board and also the 
the four sides. The end thicknesses 


thicknesses on 
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the grain the 
application of sandpaper of a coarser 
grain. 
with the finer sort. 

Next, saw off neatly, truly, and at 


against may require 


If so, employ this, finishing off 


right angles, the three-foot strip of hard- 
wood into two pieces each sixteen inches 
long. Sandpaper the sawed off end and 
also the sharp edges on one side only to a 
blunt finish. Mark off on each of the 
sixteen-inch strips, and along their 
centres, four points, the first and last a 
couple of inches from the ends and the 
two intervening equidistant from them 
(see diagram). 

Lay the strips, which should lie with 
the blunt edges uppermost, onto one side 
of the board (preferably the inferior) 
about four inches from either end of the 
board, taking care they are set square 
and even and at the same distance from 
the end of the board all along and also 
from side to side. (There should be an 
inch underlap at each extremity of the 
hardwood strips. Then 
draw a pencil line on each side of the 


See diagram. ) 


strips to indicate correct position. Now, 
firmly holding these in position along the 
lines, drill through with a small gimlet 
the points already marked and a little 
depth into the board itself. Insert a 
screw in each hole and turn home. 

It is best to screw first one end of the 
strip, then that opposite, finishing up 
By this 
means more perfect exactitude of posi- 


with the intervening screws. 


Repeat a similar 
process with the other piece of hard- 


tion may be obtained. 


wood. 

After letting in the eight screws tightly 
and firmly, sandpaper down any rough 
edges and sections. 

If these few operations are done care- 
fully and accurately, a very substantial 
and reliable drawing board will have 
been constructed, and the work should 
not involve more than a couple of hours’ 
time. If the wood has been properly 
and the 
strengthening battens properly screwed 


“e 


chosen, properly ‘“‘dressed,’’ 


home, the board should lie perfectly 
rigid on any flat surface. 
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WORKING DIAGRAM FOR 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


THE DRAWING BOARD 


DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY DOUGLAS BATTERBURY 
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A SECTION OF A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING THE 
SCENES OF IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
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Children’s Maps and Some Handcraft 


MARGARET WHITING SPILHAUS 


Cape Colony, Africa 


OUR editor, stretching his long 

tentacles as far as South Africa, 
has reached me, and asked me to tell you 
about my work. 
interview oneself? 
to be a very bashful business. 


Now, how does one 
I am sure it ought 
I think I 
will just tell you how the work happened. 

Once upon a time Priscilla and I were 
learning geography together. It was 
very dull. The book said there was 
this cape and that, and we were willing 
to take its word for it, especially as if we 
looked for them on the map we quite 
often found them. Then you were sup- 
posed to learn them off by heart, and 
as there were hundreds of capes in the 
world, to say nothing of rivers, and 
towns and lakes and things, it was no 
wonder a sleepy little girl transferred 
them indifferently from one country to 


another. It is surprising how easily 


343 


quite a big lake will walk from North 


America to New Zealand and _ back. 
Yes, we did put them back again. 


It was the river Nile which finally 
lured us from the path of duty as plainly 
set forth by the text book. So many 
things had happened on the banks of the 
Nile. 
at least, that was where Priscilla began; 
and Nefertiti, the most beautiful woman 
1 lotus-tipped 
pleasure craft on its green waters. What 
happened there now? Well, we found in 
our map exercise book a blank map of 
Africa, and drawing. We 
drew the pyramids, and the cotton fields, 
and the sugar 
and the camel. 
of the capes and rivers and things again, 
and we began to travel round the conti- 
nent. Why were they called whatever 


There was Moses to begin with; 


‘ 
< 


ever born sailed in 


we began 


vane, and the fellahin, 
And then we thought 
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called? found 
them, one by one and said: “ Let’s call 


Let’s call this one 


they were Somebody 
this one so and so. 


Agulhas, because our 
needle points due noth here; and let’s 


call this harbor Table Bay because the 


Cape compass 


great mountain overshadowing it is flat 
as a table. The wind giants have their 
A great cloud stoops 
that is their 
happily 


banquets here. 


and covers it, and 


tablecloth. So we 


low 
voyaged 
with the great discoverers, and we re- 
membered the names they gave the 
headlands because we were there when 
they christened them, and although no 
mention is made of us in the annals of 
discovery, we nevertheless helped Baker 
discover Albert Nyanza, and spread his 
veling trarug for a sail; and we drank at 





EXTERIOR OF 


“THE HAPPY LITTLE HOUSE” 
BY HER MOTHER, MARGARET WHITING SPILHAUS, CAPE COLONY, AFRICA 


the source of the Nile with Bruce, and 
stood spellbound over Victoria’s roar- 
ing cataract with Livingstone. All these 
things we did, and we drew pictures of 
them. We drew— well, we drew all the 
things we subsequently drew again on 
the Children’s Map of Africa. It went 
on for days and days; so long indeed that 
Priscilla had gone to school and Mummy 
was left to finish it herself. 

When people saw the Children’s Map 
of Africa, they said, ‘‘We like this!”’ 
So Mummy drew another map; she drew 
Australia, and they said, ‘ We like this 
Well, thought Mummy, this 
seems to be a good idea and a publishing 


too!”’ 
firm in England said it was a good idea, 


too, and would she go on drawing? So 
she made North America, and North 


DESIGNED FOR PRISCILLA 
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America will be with you about Christ- 
time 1930, while will have 
walked on to South America, and will be 
having a the 


mas she 


ferocious time among 
pirates and conquistadores. 

So, that is how it all happened. It 
was very simple, wasn’t it? Priscilla, 
like all children, interested in 
human beings; what they did; how they 


lived; in what manner folk who lived in 


was 


other days were different from us. 
Geography became alive when the 
human interest stirred about it. Her 


history grew up side by side with her 
geography, for history is not the dry 
bones of political and monarchical 
intrigue but the story of men; poets, 
explorers, kings, presidents, 
builders, artists, architects: all equally 


farmers, 


important in the progress of man and in- 
alienable from the planet he dwells upon. 


AN INTERIOR OF THE LIVING ROOM IN 


The Happy Little House, a venture in 
hand-craft, had its being in much the 
same way; but it was the Girl Guides 
this time. Now you must know that in 
spite of gold mines and diamond mines in 
South Africa, it is not a rich country; at 
any rate her wealth is not fluid. She 
has adopted the principle of free educa- 
tion, but she finds great difficulty in 
adequately equipping her schools. By 
the time she has paid her teachers and 
built her schools, thorough-going hand- 
craft, such as an American child knows, 
is one of the things that has to go by 
the board. In South 
African Guides are not as “handy” as 
American 


consequence, 
children should be. So we 
wanted to find something fairly simple 
for them to make, and something every 
one could afford. 

You will 


remember how the Guide 








“THE HAPPY 


LITTLE HOUSE,’’ BY MARGARET WHITING SPILHAUS 
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movement emphasizes the importance 
of home-making, and you will realize 
that in a young country like South 
Africa its importance is greater than 
ever. I decided one should devise some 
craft occupation which should take 
these facts especially into consideration. 
So it was the Happy Little House 
emerged from my own nursery into a 
published form suitable for group work, 
with two suggestions about transferring 
diagrams to cardboard, so that older 
girls might learn the principle of the 
construction and thereafter invent other 
models for themselves, and younger girls 
byasimpler method might get an equally 
good result in making the Happy Little 
House itself. The published form is 
contained in a large envelope. It con- 
sists of some thirty sheets of loose dia- 
grams which can be used again and 
again. The envelope form was _ pre- 
ferred so that as many children as there 
were diagrams could work at it together, 
whereas bound in a book only one child 
could get to work with a copy. The 
diagrams transferred to cardboard re- 
solve themselves into a fully furnished 
Dutch gabled cottage. The envelope 
also contains a paper-covered book 
which describes the way to set about the 
work, and concludes with one or two 
chapters on home decoration and home- 
making generally. 

In designing this work, I endeavored 
to produce also something in cardboard 
which would be really durable, for it is 
disappointing for children when they 
have taken much trouble to find the 
result of their labors prove too fragile for 
ordinary handling. Nothing indeed is 
worth which cannot hand- 
somely serve the purpose for which it 
We hoped we should learn 


our labor 


was made. 


a good deal directly and indirectly while 
making the house, but we wanted to 
play with it when it was done, or give it 
to a hospital, or a play center, if we were 
so grown up that our chief interest lay 
in the making. Therefore, the cutting 
and folding of the cardboard had to be 
planned with a view to strength as well 
as good appearance, and the decision to 
use oil paint with which to decorate the 
finished piece proved a wise one, for it 
added just the extra touch of stiffness 
required. The original house was made 
two years ago, and has lost comparative- 
ly little of its pristine freshness. 

The house itself folds up to put away, 
and the furniture goes into a box, so the 
smallest nursery, or the tidiest hospital 
would not find it a white elephant. The 
portfolio the house packs into serves a 
double purpose, for on the inside of one 
cover is painted the garden and on the 
inside of the other cover are glued the 
floors of the three rooms of the cottage, 
the floors being separated by a groove of 
their own depth along which run the 
interior walls. 

Once made it takes but five minutes 
to erect the house, and in no time we are 
standing at the front door ready to 
receive visitors. They must take care 
not to bump into the elegant orange tree 
on the front stoop. Who is our first 
visitor? Ah, the editor. I him 
coming up the garden path; he has just 
discovered that the fountain on the 
lawn is made of silver paper. I am sure 
that he has come to tell me that much as 
he likes us we must carry on our party 
outside the pages of THe ScHoot Arts 
MAGAZINE, for our preparations have 


see 


taken up rather a lot of room already. 
So from the door of the Happy Little 
House I must bid you goodbye. 
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Projects in House Designing 


ROSAMOND H. HOPPER 
Central Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


HE accompanying photographs are 
the result of projects done in two 
successive Central Avenue 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Hence, I 
feel that motivation 
quickens interest, develops initiative 


years in 


safe in saying 
and co-operation. 

The general method of constructing 
both houses was similar. The projects 
were carried out in the primary grades. 

The English model was the first pro- 
ject we attempted, hence, when we 
worked on the colonial house, we found 
it possible to improve our work in many 
instances. 

While the English house was being 
erected in school, we had a contest for 
any students desiring to enter, to build 
a doll house at home, which was to be 
exhibited at the end of the term. I 
found that groups of from three to five 
children worked together on their in- 
dividual structures. At the end of the 
term, it was gratifying to have eleven 
houses submitted for the prize. These 
original houses were quite crude, but to 
me they seemed very interesting and 
worthwhile since they were constructed 
at no monetary cost and carried school 
activities directly into the home. 

The foundations of the doll houses 
were egg crates brought by pupils. 
Many boxes were rejected before true 
Frequently the 
partitions are not perpendicular or the 
structure is faulty. are 
usually 25” x 12” x 114%” making two 


ones were selected. 


boxes 


These 


rooms each 1214” x 12”. 


— 


In the manual training shop, the fifth 
grade boys cut 
roofs, chimneys, window trim, columns 
for the colonial doorway, and the wood- 
en platforms on which the houses were 


windows, constructed 


built. These stands are 36” x 20” x 2”. 
The window openings are 734” x 5” and 
734" x 334". 


The windows were made from dis- 
carded pieces of transparent celluloid 
brought by pupils from 
shops in the vicinity. 


automobile 
As celluloid can 
not be pasted, strips of paper one inch in 
width were used to paste over the sides, 
making a frame arrangement, the cellu- 
loid being one-half inch larger on all 
sides than the opening. 

For the English model, a monochro- 
matic color scheme in various values and 
intensities of orange was chosen for the 
exterior. A very light neutral tan sand- 
paper was pasted on the exterior to 
represent stucco. Sepia paper cut in 
three-eighths inch strips suggested the 
wooden beams used in English archi- 
tecture and at the same time concealed 
joinings of the sandpaper. 
bination of 


The com- 
tan and normal 
orange proved very attractive for the 


sepia, 


shingles of the roof. 
Each 5-B pupil planned a facade, and 
the most artistic design was selected. 
Curtains, bed- 
spread made from ecru-tinted cheese 
cloth and stencilled stick-printed with 
tempera provided interesting decora- 
tion. Draperies 


scarfs, pillows and 


were hung from a 


valance made from heavy paper to 
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represent wood. The floor lamp bases cuted in two values of gray. These 
were made from sticks nailed to one- grays are echoed in the door and 
inch square wood bases, then painted awnings. 


or covered with a dark tone of thin 
paper. 

For the rugs, stencil borders were 
designed, then placed over a contrasted 
tone of paper. 

Children brought in booklets of shade 
material samples, which provided “‘real”’ 
shades. Donations of leather samples 
made leather seats on chairs and blotter 
corners possible. Tinfoil furnished 
adequate mirrors. 

The photographs do not show the walls 
having fireplaces. Each 4-A student 
designed one wall with fireplace. This 
included fireplace, andirons, decorations 
on mantel of flowers, plates or clock, 
also a picture over fireplace, if needed. 
In this living room, small bowls of 
flowers placed on either end of the 
mantel and a picture of a sailing vessel 
hung over the mantel was the design 
selected. 

The colonial house was covered with 
red paper, which was painted with white 
tempera to resemble bricks. Flat white 
paint was used, then enamel, for the 
entrance and trim. Tracing paper 
painted by floating water colors gave an 
interesting accent to the windows in the 
door design. Each fifth grade student 
designed a doorway, and the best was 
used for the house. The roof was exe- 


Doc jeans I i Loi 
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The shutters are white with touches 
of green. The same tone of green is 
used for the window boxes. Red and 
white flowers with trailing vines adorn 
the boxes. The shrubbery was cut from 
sponges, then dipped in green paint. 

For the interior of the colonial house, 
we found blotters a very successful floor 
covering. For the kitchen it was stick 
printed to represent linoleum and for the 
living room a stenciled border design was 
made. 

Stick-printed paper represented tapes- 
try for the upholstered chair. 

The curtains in this house are cream 
net with fine black stitchery for a border. 
Faucets were modeled from prepared 
modeling clay and then fastened to the 
sink with pins. 

Wall paper was donated by neighbor- 
hood decorator. Tinfoil proved very 
satisfactory as bright spots for lamp 
decoration and shades for sconces. 

Meetings were held weekly. When 
the project was completed, the club gave 
a social afternoon, to which the teachers 
were invited, giving an opportunity to 
inspect the finished work. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
enthusiasm and response of the children 
justify these projects as a sound method 
for teaching interior in the lower grades. 


RESPECTING THE PUPIL. 
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INTERIORS OF THE COLONIAL AND THE ENGLISH HOUSE WHICH WERE FURNISHED TO CORRESPOND 
WITH THE EXTERIOR TYPE OF THE HOUSES BY PUPILS OF ROSAMOND H. HOPPER rHIS IS AN EX- 
CELLENT WAY TO TEACH HOME CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATION TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPILS 
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TWO CUT PAPER POSTERS BY PUPILS OF BONAVENTURE 
DAGOBERT, LINGAYEN, PANGASINAN, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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CUT PAPER SILHOUETTES OR WRITING INK AND BRUSH DRAWINGS OVER COLORED PAPER 
PICTURE STUDY SUBJECTS I A METHOD USED BY ART TEACHERS TO STIMULATE INTEREST 


APPRECIATION 
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PHILIPPINE ISLAND SCENES AS SUBJECTS 


FOR 


CUT 





PAPER POSTERS, DESIGNED BY 


PUPILS OF MISS BONAVENTURE DAGOBERT, LINGAYEN, PANGASINAN, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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How to Make “Wooden” Shoes for the 
School Pageant 


AIMEE ANN NEFF 
Palo Alto, California 


A SHORT while ago my sister came 
home from school and announced 
that she needed a Dutch costume for a 
school pageant. I knew that I could 
make the dress and all the costume 
except the shoes. I admit that I was 
baffled by the thought of making these. 
However, I at last completed a pair. 
Thinking that others might need to 
make ‘‘ wooden” shoes, I am describing 
the method here. 

I selected brown paper of a very heavy 
weight, though not as heavy as light 
eardboard. Decide how long you wish 
the shoe to be (at least an inch and a 
half longer than the child’s ordinary 
shoes) and draw a light pencil line for 
line A, piece A. For a nine-year-old’s 
shoe, this line would be about eight 
inches long. The depth of the shoe from 
point B, piece A to line A should be one- 
half the length of line A plus one inch. 
The depth from point C to line A is just 
one-half the length of line A. Draw a 
line three-quarters inch left of line A 
straight up as far as the depth of the 
shoe must be. This is point B. There 
is a gentle curve between point C and D 
and a very slight curve between point C 
and B. The line from F to E is one-third 
as long as line A. Make a pronounced 
curve in the line from B to E. Space G 
is to be folded under for the sole to the 
shoe and does not need to be cut very 
accurately. 

When you have finished drawing the 
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outline of piece A, cut it out and cut 
another exactly like it. Two pieces are 
needed for each shoe. 

The line from C to D of piece B must 
be exactly the same length as the line 
from C to D in piece A. The line from 
C to E of piece B is the same as C to D 
When piece B is cut, fold it in the 
center and sew on the sewing machine, a 
seam from H to G in diagram C. This 
piece when opened out again makes the 
shaped toe of the shoe. 

Now the shoe is ready to put together. 
Take the two pieces A and sew them to- 
gether on the line from C to B. The 
seam will be on the outside of the shoe. 
Now take piece B and match point C 
with point C of pieces A. Match point 
D also. Match point E, piece B, with D 
on the second piece A. After creasing a 
seam, sew it on the outside. Now sew 
pieces A together on the line E to F. 
Bend pieces A on line A under and paste 
them together to form a sole. 

Now make another shoe exactly like 
this. Shellac both with several coats of 
white shellac, both inside and out. These 
shoes are to be worn over the regular 


also. 


shoes. 

For dancing pageants these paper 
shoes are superior to real wooden ones, 
because being so light, they do not 
hinder free movements of the feet. 
Although the directions sound difficult, 
after one pair has been made you will 
find it quite simple to make others. 
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A Paper Wooden Shoe 





















































DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PAPER “‘WOODEN’”’ SHOE WHICH CAN BE WORN IN 
THE SCHOOL PLAY OR PAGEANT, DESIGNED BY AIMEE ANN NEFF, PALO ALTO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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FOUR CUT PAPER POSTERS FROM THE 





PRIMARY GRADES 


MISS IDA HAZLEHURST, MACON, GEORGIA, TEACHER 
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DESERT AND MOUNTAIN SCENES IN CIRCULAR DESIGN UNITS BY LOUISE SPEISS, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
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Valentine Designs in a Rural School 


JENNIE M. 


HAVER 


County Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


HE rural 

pupils 
the many in-between ones 
period of the day was approaching. 

“Shall we make valentines, children? ”’ 
she asked. 

Interest in St. Valentine’s Day, like an 
electric current, quickened each child’s 
“Oh, let’s!”’ they shouted. 
These valentines proved to be the 


looked at her 


the big ones, the little ones, 


teacher 


as the last 


attention. 


most delightful ever made in that school. 
The pupils decided to make a heart 
design within a heart. First they folded 
a sheet of white arithmetic paper in half 
and cut a simple heart shape. Within 
this heart they cut other heart shapes 
and designs that helped to make a 
simple, well-balanced, valentine. All 
along the way the teacher helped the 
pupils by showing them how to help 
themselves. 

“Keep the design simple; make the 
hearts of different sizes; keep the white 
pathways even, ”’ she said. 

Her nimble fingers cut heart designs 
to illustrate each principle of design as 
she helped the children to work intel- 


ligently. As fast as the pupils finished 


interesting parts of their designs she 


9 


‘alled them to the front of the room to 
display their work against the blackboard. 

When finished, each pupil carefully 
touched his design with paste and 
mounted it on red construction paper. 
Then it was cut out, leaving a small 
margin of red around the heart. The 
glowing heart design was then mounted 
on a soft gray background. 

Some old customs are rare treasures to 
Making valen- 
tines is one of them that seems ideally 
suited for school use. It takes only a 
little red and white paper, a touch of 
paste, and a pair of scissors for the 
pupil to produce a valentine that will be 


be carefully preserved. 


far more appreciated than a machine- 
made one of paper lace. But of far 
greater importance than the finished 
product is the child’s growth. To the 
thinking teacher dozens of ways will be 
found to lead the pupils to appreciate 
and make beautiful things. 

The Chinese express this in one of 
their old proverbs which reads some- 
thing like this: 

“If you hear about a thing you forget it; 

If you see it done, you remember half of it; 


And if you do it yourself, you remember all 
of it.”’ 


Sh, 





FOUR VALENTINE DESIGNS BY 


PUPILS OF JENNIE 





M. HAVER, HUNTERDON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Boston Tea Party as a Puppet Show 


LOUISE KINTNER 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


OLLOWING the Lincoln School idea 

my fifth grade class selected ‘The 
Boston Tea Party” as its unit of study 
for the second semester. We had 
previously given a small puppet show 
which served as an impetus for our new 
subject. “‘The Boston Tea Party 
should be a marionette show. We never 
lost sight of this idea, and every new 
angle was approached with this question, 
“How can we use this in our puppet 
show?” 


9 


The class had a small background in 
this interesting and novel subject. 
Some had seen Tony Sarg’s famous 
marionettes, others John Gros’. We 
read the history of marionettes from that 
delightful and informative book, ‘‘ Mari- 
onettes, Masks, and Shadows,”’ by Mills 
and Dunn. We then took a dip into 
that grand old farce in its original form, 
“Punch and Judy.”’ Our problem now 
lay in applying our abstract knowledge 
to the practical. 

We immediately started our research 
on the city of Boston in Revolutionary 
times, the Boston people of 1770-1778, 
styles in houses, ships, dress and uni- 


forms. We never lacked for material. 
The children brought in _ clippings, 


colonial Christmas cards, and old his- 
torical records. We collected these in a 
loose leaf notebook entitled, “‘Colonial 
Costumes.’’ We received a valuable 
letter from the Boston Public Library 
giving us the names of the men actually 
engaged in the tea party. Some of the 
books used in this connection were ‘‘ Two 


Centuries of Costume in America,” by 
Alice Morse Earle; ‘“A Complete His- 
tory of the United States of America,”’ 
by J. A. Spencer, D.D.; “Pageant of 
America,’”’ and the regular class text 
books. 

Our work four 
specific directions. English and litera- 
ture, which included the writing of the 
play; art, which took in human pro- 
portions, 


now proceeded in 


costume design, and 
struction of puppets; play production, 
our most serious task, including stage 
construction, lighting, curtains, and 
acting; and arithmetic, which covered 
all practical calculations and the busi- 
ness management of the puppet show. 
The writing of the play proved highly 
constructive work in English. First we 
decided on two scenes, The Old South 
Meeting House and Griffin’s Wharf. 
The story was first discussed as a whole, 
the characters definitely decided upon. 
Each day a certain part of the story was 
assigned to the class for them to write in 
play form. Here they learned the use of 
conversation, new forms of punctuation, 
spelling and dramatic situations. Each 
child wrote his own version and from 


con- 


the entire group we selected the speeches 
we needed, making changes and addi- 
tions in the class period. This covered a 
period of three weeks’ time before the 
play was finished to our satisfaction. 
Simultaneously the fun in our art 
work began. We started with the study 
of human proportions, made sketches of 
the bodies of our marionettes, leaving 
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Then came an intensi- 
fied study in colonial costumes. We 
supplemented this in our history and 
Many sketches were 


spaces for joints. 


literature classes. 
made of costumes and from the total we 
selected the costumes for the individual 
puppets. Such mysteries as shoes, ruffs, 
jabots, knee breeches, vests, 
ladies were a source of continual wonder. 
Next came the the 
puppets, the boys participating with 
Old fashioned mate- 


aps for 
construction of 


equal eagerness. 
rials were sought everywhere, especially 
those with small figures, as the puppet’s 
average height was nine inches. The 
feet were covered with flat bottomed 
shoes stuffed with weights. We con- 
ceded that they looked more like horse’s 
feet than human but they kept the 
Each child had 
to dress and 
puppet 
character he 


puppets down to earth. 
been given a character 
tried to 
the 
represented. 


everyone make his 
historical 
The stage 
given to a special committee to work 


express 
scenery was 
out. For the meeting scene, they made 
the wooden benches, the tables, and the 
little candle holders for the walls. A 
ship was made by one boy for the wharf 
scene, and two red brick colonial houses 
for the adjoining the wharf. 
Perspective was learned in the back 


street 


drops in the second scene as it showed 
the hills of Boston in the distance. 

The actual play production work was 
a continuation of the art work, in 
manual construction as well as 
the ability to manipulate the puppets. 
Our aim was to make the little creatures 
one with the puppeteer who pulled the 
strings. This was our greatest problem. 
After several failures, a stage was finally 
completed. It was raised on two wooden 
horses with benches on three sides for 


the 


the puppeteers to stand. Two sets of 
curtains were made, the stage curtains 
that worked on pulleys, the large curtain 
that covered the players and all that was 
essentially back stage. The border of 
the large curtain was painted by one of 
The 


finishing touch was the proscenium, a 


the boys with his own design. 


word the children acquired and delighted 
in using. 
The duties and requirements of a 


puppeteer are fully outlined in Mrs. 
Mills and Dunn’s book. We tried 
faithfully to have our little people 


represent the spirit and fervor of those 
exciting days in Boston. All of the 
children participated in some capacity 
and gained actual experiences which a 
formal study could never have given. 
No definite study of history took place 
as every class as a history class verified 
all the facts. 
being a hazy concept, each child ac- 


Instead of Boston harbor 


quired a knowledge of Boston and its 
environs which gave him the true back- 
ground for our American Revolution. 

In arithmetic we found plenty of 
places to apply our abstract knowledge, 
such as the purchase of materials for the 
curtain, lumber for the stage, cardboard 
for the background. Here also meas- 
uring became a definite necessity and 
accuracy was imperative. The use of 
fractions both in measurement and buy- 
ing the 
formal study a simple and interesting 
problem. 


and selling problems made 


A business manager was ap- 


pointed and his duties consisted of 
giving out the tickets for sale and 
checking the amounts. The children 


greatly delighted in taking in the money 
and rather gloried in the three full 
houses we had. After the performances 
we had a business meeting where we paid 
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THE BOSTON HARBOR SCENE FROM THE PUPPET PLAY, “THE BOSTON 


TEA PARTY,’ BY LOUISE KINTNER, 


our expenses, gave a small treat to the 
class, presented the school with ‘‘ Mari- 
onettes, Masks, and Shadows,” and 
established a Puppet Fund of $15.00 for 
future puppet shows. 
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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 
CHARACTERS 
JOSIAH QUINCY 
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JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ABIGAIL QUINCY 

JOSIAH QuINcy, JR 
NANCY QUINCY 

SAMUEL ADAMS 
ELIZABETH ADAMS 
SAMUEL ADAMS, JR. 

PauL REVERE 

SARAH REVERE 

SaRAH REVERE (daughter) 
JOSPEH REVERE 


Indians 
1. JoHN PRINCE 
2. JAMES STARR 
3. WiLtutaM Peck 
3. NATHANIAL FROTHINGHAM 
4. LENDALL Pirts 


HANNAH PRINCE 
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JOHN HANCOCK 
BENJAMIN RICE 
ADMIRAL MONTAGUE 
CAPTAIN FrANcIS ROACH 


Oup SoutH Meetine House 

(The crowd is slowly appearing. They 
are talking in groups, waiting for the 
meeting to begin.) 

Mrs. Apams: Do you think King 
George can force us to pay this tax ontea? 

Mrs. Quincy: I won’t pay it. We 
Boston people are free people. 

Mrs. Apams: Well, Samuel says I 
shouldn’t complain because I can’t have 
my tea, but I do miss it. 

Mrs. Quincy: I use cambric tea, it’s 
so much better for the children. 

Mrs. Apams: I heard some of the 
neighbors say that sasafras tea is also 
good. We must be glad to do such 
things to be real patriots. 

Quincy CuiLp: Mother, I’m tired of 
standing here. 

Mrs. Quincy: Patience, child. Let us 
all sit down (they all sit down). 

(Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincy, and 


ScENE I. 


John Hancock take their places at the 
desk.) 

Apams: Well, Quincy, do you have 
your speech ready? 

Quincy: Yes, my speech is outlined 
on a piece of paper. That’s the best way 
to remember a speech. 

Hancock: Gentlemen, do you think 
the tea ships out by the wharf will go 
back to England without emptying the 
tea? 

Apams: I don’t believe the tea will 
ever be landed in Boston. We'll see 
what the people have to say about it. 

Quincy: King George has no right to 
tax us. I'll never believe in taxation 
without representation. 


Hancock: I hear the South is against 
the tax and also against war. 

Apams: I hope we don’t come to 
blows although we'll fight if necessary. 

QUINCY: There’s no hope; the 
Governor will not give the ships a pass. 

Apams: King George is very unjust. 
We will have to win our freedom. 

Hancock: The house is filling, Adams, 
let us go to the desk. (They sit down.) 

(Meeting opens. Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, and Josiah Quincy are pre- 
siding.) 

Apams: The meeting will now come 
to order. (He reads the roll-call, the 
members of the cast in the first scene.) 

Apams: The meeting has been called 
to discuss the tea tax. As good reliable 
citizens I know you will do what is best 
for Boston. John Hancock will give 
you his opinion. 

Hancock: Fellow-Citizens, I think 
King George has no right to tax us when 
we are not represented in Parliament. 
This tax, like the Stamp Act, is unjust. 
The tea ships should be sent back to 
England. All in favor, say, “Aye!” 

Everypopy: Aye! Aye! 

Apams: Captain of the Ships, appear 
at once. (The Captain slowly moves 
toward the table.) 

Apams: Captain, you must take your 
ships back to England. 

Captain: But, sir, I can’t do it unless 
I have the clearance papers. 

Apams: Can’t you get them from the 
custom’s agent? 

Captain: No, he refuses to give them 
to me. 

Apams: Then go to the governor and 
get them. 

CAPTAIN (as he is leaving the meeting, 
mutters to himself): Oh, dear, such 
people! I wish I were back in England 


Return as soon as possible. 
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where they don’t fight about tea. country. (From the gallery) Whoop! 
BENJAMIN Rice: I think we should Whoop! (An Indian war-whoop is 


force the ships to get out, get out al- 
together, or burn them. 

Hancock: First we must give the 
governor an opportunity to do the right 
thing; send the ships back. 

Pau Revere: There’s another plan 
on foot. Weneed action in this crisis. 

Apams: I will now call on Josiah 
Quincy to speak to the assembly. 

Quincy (Note: Extracts from Josiah 
Quincy’s speech at this actual meeting): 
“Tt is not the spirit that vapors within 
these walls that must stand us in stead. 
This day will call forth events which will 
make a very different spirit necessary for 
our salvation. Look to the end. Who- 
ever supposes that shouts and hosannas 
will terminate the trials of this day, 
We 


hope to end this controversy without 


entertains a childish fancy annot 
the sharpest, the sharpest conflicts; to 
flatter ourselves that popular resolves, 
popular harangues, popular acclama- 
tions, and popular vapors will vanquish 
our foes. Let 
Let us look to the end. Let us weigh and 
to 
measures which must bring on the most 


us consider the issue. 


consider before we advance those 
trying and terrifying struggle this coun- 
try ever saw.”’ 

Will you abide by your former resolu- 
tions with respect to not suffering the 
tea to be landed? 

Everypopy: Aye! Aye! 

(Enter Captain.) 

Apams: Did the governor grant your 
request? 

CAPTAIN: 
the clearance papers. 
lery) Candles, let’s have some candles. 

Apams: Let us adjourn. This meet- 
ing can do nothing more to save the 


No, he refused to give me 
(From the gal- 


heard outside.) 

FROM THE Crowpb: Boston harbor a 
teapot tonight. Hurrah for Griffin’s 
Wharf. 

(The crowd hurries out of the meeting 
house.) 
ScENE II. 

(Some Indians are on the tea ship, 


At GRIFFIN’s WHARF 
others are getting on. The citizens are 
gathering. The Indians start emptying 
the tea. 


box while the second is holding tt. 


The first Indian is opening the 
The 
third Indian is piling the boxes of tea as 
the fourth lifts them from the hold. The 


fifth, sixth, and seventh are emptying 
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them. The crowd watches silently. Sud- 


denly a bang and a crash is heard. Drops 
like snow fall on the water.) 

First Citizen: Is it snowing? (A 
W hat was that? 


(No answer came to him. 


splash is heard in water.) 
One by one 
the tea chests were emptied. A chop, a 
split, and the tea fell into the harbor. 
Finally three hundred and forty-two chests 
of tea are emptied.) 

First InpIAN: Ouch, I hit my finger. 

SECOND INDIAN: 
going overboard. 

First Cuitip: I think that looks like 
daddy’s Indian suit. 

First Motuer: Hush, child! Hush! 

Seconp Citizen: They must 
throwing a lot of tea away, but I don’t 
vare. JI would rather have it in the se¢ 
than in our cellars. 

Sammy Apams: Mother, what will 
King George say about this? 

Mrs. Apams: I’m sure I don’t know. 
We may get in trouble, but I hope not. 

Mrs. Revere: Well, I guess we won’t 
be having any more English tea for a 
while. 


Here’s another box 


be 
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Mrs. Quincy: I guess not. At least 
not by the sight that greets my eyes. 

SEVENTH INDIAN: Two hundred more 
chests of tea to empty. Oh, hum! 
That’s a good many. 

Seconp CHILD: 
Uncle Benjamin? 

Seconp Morner: Hush, children 
should be seen and not heard. 

Tuirp Citizen: Hey, get off my toe. 
Ouch! Ouch! How it hurts. 

FourTH CITIZEN (who is rather fat): 
Pardon me. (And walks on.) 

Tuirp Inp1AN: This will be the last 
tea we'll see for a while. 

FourtH InpIAN: It will give King 
George something to think about! 

Firtu INpIAN: All the tea is off except 
this large 100 pound chest. 


Mother, isn’t that 


Let’s send 


this one over the sea as a present to King 
George. 

First INDIAN: 
push. 

Aut Inp1Ans: Let’s push! There she 
goes! 

(Some of the Indians mingle with the 
crowd as it slowly and quietly moves away. 
Admiral Montague opens a window of one 
of the houses near the water front.) 

MontaGueE: Well, boys, you’ve had a 
fine night for your Indian caper, haven't 
you? But you’ll pay the fiddler yet. 

Pitt: Oh, never you mind, squire. Just 
come out here if you please, and we will 
settle the bill in a few minutes. 

(The admiral does not reply but wisely 
closes the The 


All will help. Let’s 


window. crowd slowly 


disappears. ) 


A Test in Art for Grade Children 


JESSIE TODD 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


ELOW is the description of an art 
test that conducted in the 
laboratory school classes of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, recently. It may be 
of interest to grade teachers who wish to 
learn the general ability of their pupils. 
Each child in the class was given a 
9”x12” paper. He folded it in the center 
both ways. Over each fold he made a 
pencil mark, thus dividing the paper into 
four parts. Using both sides of the 
paper, he had eight compartments. In 
each section he drew one unit of the 
vocabulary. Twenty-four minutes were 
used. He was, therefore, allowed three 
minutes for each picture. 
The teacher said first: ‘‘We will need 
only pencils today. Draw a house.” 


was 


Then she asked them to draw a castle, 
Christmas tree, goose, Peter Rabbit, 
camel with rider, Red Ridinghood, and a 
vase containing a tulip, daffodil, and hya- 
cinth. The illustration on page 366 shows 
the result that we decided as average’for 
the seven-year-old child. The children 
had drawn these things at different times 
during the term. They show plant life, 
constructed objects, people, and animals 
and therefore seemed representative. A 
list like the chart on the same plate was 
made. A check means correct. 

And so on, for the sixty children in 
the second grades of the 
Elementary School. 

The children who had all eight correct 
were given any size paper they wished 


University 
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ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE “A TEST IN ART FOR GRADE CHILDREN,” 
BY JESSIE TODD, SHOWING THE TEST SUBJECTS, THE RECORD SHEET AND CORRECTIONS 
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and asked to draw or paint any kind of 
a picture they wished. ‘The other chil- 
dren were asked to practice on the thing 
they had drawn poorly. After two half- 
hour periods, the children were again 
given the test. Every child in the room, 
except one, succeeded. 

This test helped to raise the standard 
in art for it made the children realize 
that they would be checked in art as 
they were in reading and spelling. 

It helped the teacher because she 
could aid all the children in one group 
who had the same difficulty. 
ample, many made Peter Rabbit’s head 
too large, like No. 1. In trying to help 
the group who did this, the teacher 
discovered that if she told them to make 


For ex- 


his jacket twice as large as his head, it 
helped to correct this mistake. 

Another mistake to 
make the head in such a way that the 
rabbit had no neck, asin No. 2. 

The teacher discovered that she could 
get them to correct this mistake 
follows: She asked them to notice all 
the children in the room, how their necks 
Then she 


common was 


as 


were smaller than their heads 
asked them to make the first curve, as 
in No. 3, and in again, when they made 
the second, asin No. 4. 
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Then the results were more apt to be 
like No. 5. 

There was a group of children who had 
difficulty with the house. They made it 
as in illustration No. 6. The teacher 
corrected this mistake by dictating it 
thus: “Make 
lightly as No. 
it touches No. 


a dotted line in pencil 
7. Then make (b) until 
8. Erase the part of the 
dotted line that is not needed.” 

Some children made the Christmas 
tree very raggedly asin No. 9. This 
was corrected as follows: ‘‘Make a dot 
for the top. (No. 10.) Make the trunk 
directly under. Then make the line to 
show how wide it will be. Then make 
a dotted line to indicate the shape. 
Then fill in.”’ This gave the results as 
When complete our test had 
produced the following results. 


shown. 


It gave the best artists a chance to 
draw anything they liked and thus 
develop their originality. At this time 
the teacher is helping the children who 
would otherwise know very little about 
drawing, in this way bringing up the 
An occa- 
sional test of this kind does not require 
much additional work and it gives the 
teacher a good opportunity to find out 
the weak points in the children’s work. 


average of the whole class. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS AND VIRTUOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IS 
A BETTER INHERITANCE FOR THEM THAN A GREAT ESTATE 
Addison 
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TWO CRAYON DRAWINGS BY HENRY MURILLO, GRADE H, 4. FRANCES 
EBY, SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY ART, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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AN EASTER GREETING FOLDER 
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A CLEVER EASTER GREETING CARD FOR SMALL CHILDREN TO 
MAKE. ALICE STOWELL BISHOP, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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HARMONIOUS OVERLAPPING OF THE SAME DESIGN MOTIF MAKES CLEVER DOUBLE DESIGN 
UNITS IN THE MODERN MANNER. MARGARET J. SANDERS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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FIFTEEN GEOMETRIC BIRD AND ANIMAL DESIGNS BY FOURTH 
GRADE PUPILS OF FRANCES PATTERSON, DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Kite-Karnival 


NELLE ADAMS SMITH 
Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


N? doubt you have heard of kite- tested on the flying field, as any kite that 
time in Holland, China and Japan, does not fly is ineligible, no matter how 
but as our boys say: “These foreign beautiful or how large or fine its con- 
neighbors have nothing on us, for we — struction may be. 

have a Kite-Karnival right here in This must be an original and unsuper- 
Toledo.” This kite activity originated vised piece of work, and its projecting 
in a school several years ago and at- arms doubtless reach to foreign lands for 
tracted the attention of the Y. M.C. A. ideas where kite making has long been 
and now is sponsored by them as a_ an industrial and social project. 

yearly interest. They offer prizes as a We were called to Walbridge School 
proper stimulant although the kite last spring to see the final display just 
making in itself creates no end of earnest before the final event, which took place 
effort and enjoyment, not only among ona Saturday. What a sight met our 
the builders themselves, but it carries eyes as we entered the building! The 
interest to the whole school and sur- walls of the spacious halls were alive 
rounding community. At first this with quivering, unique and colorful 
contest was confined to one school but _ kites. 

now the competition has grown and there Design, color and craftsmanship com- 
are sometimes four or five schools to  peted for dominance. We were shown 
enter, as there seems to be no limit by the smallest kite, the largest kite (so 
the Y. M. C. A. as to number—‘‘the large that it looked like a squawker’s 
more the merrier’? seems to be their booth at a circus), the daintiest kite, the 
slogan. most artistic kite, the funniest kite, the 
Walbridge School has always been a one made by the youngest child and the 
leader in this Kite-Karnival and interest one fashioned by the oldest child—as 
there is inspired and encouraged by the _ these were all listed under proper entries. 
principal, Miss Crocker, and her efficient ‘The children were wildly enthusiastic 
group of teachers. Several weeks before and were anxious to show us his or her 
the contest, Miss Crocker announces in _ kite and to get our reaction. 

assembly the day of the meet. From There was the large aeroplane (the 
that moment the kite machinery is set in one in the picture), which was so well 
motion and in a few days it is in full done and so beautifully balanced that it 
swing. There are no set rules except seemed alive as it soared against the 
that each kite must be an individual ceiling like a great seagull. The ship 
problem. The student must plan, build with its many masts was a work of art, 
and color his kite so that, above all—it and the fish with its opalescent scales 
must fly. All entries must be completed was both colorful and lovely as a kite. I 
by a certain time and must have been could go on indefinitely as there were 
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scores of outstanding creations, but you 
may examine the picture and see for 
vourself how imagination runs riot in a 
creative activity like this. Perhaps you 
question the more serious purpose and 
educational benefits derived from this 
enterprising activity. I come to several 
conclusions: 

1. This problem inspires the inven- 
tive genius in the child, to more unique 
effort. 

2. Such an 
thought, 
skill. 

3. It emphasizes the value of tech- 
nique and shows the advantages gained 
by knowing how to make use of one’s 
hands. 


objective requires 


mathematical accuracy and 


1. It tests the child’s idea of sports- 
manship and also develops an apprecia- 


tion and consideration of one’s neighbor 
the art of living together. 

The Y. M.C. A. calls the date of the 
Karnival for a Saturday afternoon late 
in the spring. The “ Y’’ makes public an- 
nouncement and engages an open park 
space and when the day arrives the 
public swarms there to see the sport. 
There hundreds and hundreds of 
kites—a lively, flitting, swirling, soaring 
mass and it is most difficult for the “‘ Y 
to make its decisions 


are 


and awards as 
But no matter how 
the game goes, all have had much good 


sport and healthful exercise. 


the parade passes. 


I know of no other school activity that 
involves the whole school nor one that 
animates a more wholesome and wide- 
spread interest and genuine fun than 
the “‘ Toledo Kite-Karnival.”’ 





4 GROUP OF TOLEDO SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH THE KITES THEY MADE IN THEIR ART CLASSES FOR THE 


KITE-KARNIVAL CONTEST WHICH HAS BECOME 


AN ANNUAL EVENT 
DIRECTOR, TOLEDO PUBLIK 


x 


NELLE 
SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ADAMS SMITH, ART 


Go 
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CHILDREN’S CRAYON ILLUSTRATIONS SUBMITTED BY E. M. KERMS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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in Ann Arbor, Michigan, worked out 
the following Airplane Project. Our 
interest in airplanes was first aroused 
by several of the children of the class 
who had visited the Ford Airport near 
Dearborn, Michigan, where they had 
taken a ride in an airplane. These 
descriptions were so vivid that the whole 
class was thrilled. When the activity 
period came, each child was given a 
chance to express himself in any way he 
wished. It was discovered that many 
of them were drawing airplanes and 
airports. 

At the school library we secured 
the little book, ‘An Airplane Ride,’’ 
written by Helen 8. Read, edited by 
Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. Read, 
and published by Charles 
Sons. 


Scribner’s 
This was used as a supplemen- 
tary reader. The story is simple and 
interesting, while the illustrations are 
delightfully clear with few intricate 
details. The children were fascinated 
with it and soon made its vocabulary 
of airplane terms their own. It also 
furnished many ideas for pictures. 

All kinds of airplanes were discussed 
One 
child in particular became more thor- 
oughly interested than any of the others 
because one of the pilots of the Dear- 


during our free expression period. 


born Airport was a special friend of his 
family. This pilot took him for several 
rides and explained the different planes 
more in detail to him and enlarged his 
vocabulary of aeronautical terms con- 
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An Airplane Project 
VIVIAN DeWITT 
Second Grade Teacher, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
RADE Two-B of the Tappan School siderably. When he returned from 


these rides, he used all the new terms and 
taught them to the others of the class. 
This added much to their interest in the 
project. 

Several toy airplanes were brought to 
school and talked about. When we had 
collected our best’ airplane 
pictures from the class we arranged them 
on the display table in the hall for the 
rest of the children in our building. The 
class together made a large airplane 
poster in black and white which was 
Later this 
was replaced by other airplane posters 


some of 


posted above this display. 
in colors. These were made by free- 
hand cutting. 

The children began to make paper air- 
planes which would fly when thrown into 
the air. They also modeled them from 
clay, but this was not so successful. 
Later, airplanes were made of wood. 
Tools, nails, and wood were used in the 
schoolroom during our activity periods. 
Large and small planes, army planes, 
mail planes, passenger planes, sea planes, 
and cabin planes were built and wooden 
hangars to house them. An airport 
was then constructed in one corner of 
We also built a small 
airport on the display table in the hall 
with our best hangar and planes. 


the schoolroom. 


A scrapbook was made of airplane 
pictures collected from newspapers and 
magazines. Pictures of the German 
Zeppelin were included in it since its 
visit to Americ: this 


oecurred about 


time. 
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AIRPLANES AND HANGARS BUILT FROM SQUARE BLOCKS AND BOARDS 
BY SECOND GRADE PUPILS OF VIVIAN DEWITT, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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The city of Ann Arbor was completing 
a new airport and the hangar had just 
been dedicated, so an excursion was made 
to it to see the airplane arriving with 
the morning mail. At the airport we 
saw the new hangar, the tractor leveling 
the field, the mail truck ready to carry 
the mail to the Post Office, then the 
mail plane itself, which, unfortunately, 
was late that morning. 

Stories were written by the class as a 
group about the activities in which we 
engaged. These were used as experience 
reading lessons. Here is an example: 

“We went to the Ann Arbor airport. 
The mail plane was late. When we 
started to go the mail plane came. It 
was a bi-plane. We had our pictures 
taken.” 

And here is another: “Dick brought 
an airplane to school. It does not have 
a propeller. It is a mono-plane. It is 
taller than Ellen. Dick made it him- 
self. It has little red wheels under the 
wings. The wheels are made out of his 
Erector set.” 

A book was started for our library 
valled “Our Airplane Story Book.” 
Each new story was added to our book 
and illustrated by some member of the 
class during the activity period. Our 
seatwork was closely correlated with the 
airplane project. When our book of 
airplane stories was completed, enough 
copies were made so that each child had 
every story. made into 
little booklets which each child illus- 
trated to suit himself. 
were very lovely and the children were 
very proud of them. 

The class planned an airplane picture 
show. The pictures were all made by 
the children themselves and pasted on a 
film of brown wrapping paper. The 


These were 


Some of these 


film was fastened to two poles in a large 
pasteboard carton. Two children turned 
the poles which rolled the film from side 
to side. The pictures included every- 
thing we had talked of or seen during 
our study of airplanes. Aside from air- 
plane parts such as body, wings, pro- 
peller, and wheels, which were labeled, 
there were planes of every kind, mail 
trucks, pilots, passengers, airports, and 
airplane views. The airplane 
included our Ann Arbor Airport, our 
class at the airport, Ann Arbor from a 
plane, Tappan School from a plane, a 
farm, and the Rocky Mountains from 
a plane. We had several exceptionally 
fine pictures of ships showing large 
waves with sea planes overhead. The 
superintendent, supervisors, principal, 
mothers, and other rooms of our building 
were invited to see our picture show. It 
was presented finally for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. Each child stood 
and described or explained his own pic- 
ture as it appeared on the film. The 
invitations afforded excellent opportuni- 
ties for lessons in letter writing. 

As our collection of hand-made 
wooden airplanes grew, a larger hangar 
and airport was needed. Blocks were 
borrowed from another room to build 
the new hangar. Every day or two it 
was rebuilt. The first ones were very 
tall,with several stories, to accommodate 
our planes. As our study progressed, 
the hangars became more like those the 
children had seen. Finally, they de- 
veloped a large, low hangar which was a 
combination of airplane factory, repair 
shop, and hangar. It contained business 
offices and an elevator. Flashlight 
pictures were taken of some of these 
hangars and also of some of the easel 
pictures. Unprinted newspaper was 


views 
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easel with water color 
paints or crayolas. The Keystone files 
furnished several slides which were 
thrown on the blackboard for developing 
vocabulary. 

Arrangements were made to have the 
class visit one of the Junior High School 
Manual Training groups when they were 
testing their paper airplanes. Rubber 
bands turned the propellers carrying the 
planes the length of the hall. This was 
quite marvelous and exciting to our 
group. 

About Christmas time the class be- 


used on the 


“ame especially interested in the mail 
plane and its activities. A Post Office 
was made in one corner of the room. 


Air mail stamps, toy money, and other 
necessary equipment was made with 
which to furnish the Post Office. When 
the children completed their Christmas 
gifts for their parents, they wanted to 
learn how to send them by air mail. Air 
mail stamps were bought and put on the 
packages after were 
wrapped for mailing. A mail sack was 
made and a toy truck, which took the 
mail to one airport, from which it was 


they properly 


taken by mail plane to another airport. 
Another truck brought it from the 
second airport to the Post Office. Each 
child played postman when he carried 
his packages from our Post Office to his 
own home. 


The Magic Eraser 


HERMINE ROBERTS 
Head of Art Department, Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana 


FIVE-CENT eraser plus a razor 
blade plus imagination—what possi- 
bilities lie in these simple tools! 

Another year had sped on. It was 
time to design appropriate covers for 
anthologies for children’s literature. In 
previous years we had made covers of 
oil cloth, felt, cut paper, and other 
materials. We must have something 
new, but in harmony with the spirit of 
the work. 

Stick-printed units, borders, surface 
patterns, interiors, cover designs, etc., 
had been made in classes in Public 
School art. Why not have a further 
application of the problem in this cover 
design? 

Ideas came forth in troops from the 
stories and poems read. A trial unit 
was cut from a soft pencil or art gum 


eraser and applied to samples of plain 
or checked gingham, linen, suiting and 
other materials. Stick-printing dye, 
water color paint, ink, and oil paint 
thinned with turpentine were used in the 
printing of the surface patterns which 
featured circus animals, domestic ani- 
mals and pets, brownies, owls, ships, 
trees, birds, butterflies, flowers and 
other ideas too numerous to mention 
here. 

After the repeat patterns had been 
approved, instructions for binding the 
books in different ways were placed upon 
the blackboard and the students printed 
enough cloth to cover the books and 
bound them as they chose. 

When the covers were finished, title 
pages were designed to harmonize with 
them and many students went farther 
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NINE ALL-OVER PATTERNS PRINTED WITH AN ERASER AND COLORED INKS ON CLOTH FOR BOOK 
COVERS BY PUPILS OF HERMINE ROBERTS, HEAD OF THE ART DEPARTMENT, EASTERN MONTANA 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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and made end sheets and division pages 
which were in harmony also. 
The gratifying thing in observing 


results was the originality of expression 
and the pleasure the students got from 
this correlation problem. 


Using Waste Materials in Creative Art 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


A® surely we come to the question: Is 
not chalk as legitimate a medium of 
expression as crayon or paint? Chalk 
is well adapted to child expression. 
Certainly one would not supplant paint 
and crayon with blackboard drawing, 
but can they not be well used inter- 
relatedly? Is not chalk as legitimate a 
medium as crayon or paint? 

The following are some of the inter- 
esting principles 
experiences. 


involved in these 


1. This was not a teacher-promul- 


gated affair. It was wholly child- 
initiated and _ child-executed. Very 
seldom did the teacher even suggest 


ways of drawing, then only when the 
children themselves arrived at the stage 
of dissatisfaction with their own tech- 
nique. 

2. Emphasis was always upon ex- 
pression, never upon technique. When 
through trial and dissatisfaction, ques- 
tions arose as to what was wrong with 
the picture, ways and means of tech- 
nique were discussed and applied. Such 
questions which did arise were those of 
harmony and choice of colors, perspec- 
tive, balance, rhythm, subordination of 
details and elimination of too many ele- 
ments, proportion, truth to the thing 
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depicted, how to achieve certain shapes, 
and how to gain the appearance of some- 
thing which one does not wish to draw in 
detail. 

3. Really worth while activity must 
proceed in an unhampered, creative 
atmosphere. Such an atmosphere con- 
tributes to those attitudes of mind and 
to those emotions which find expression 
through art. 

4. By means of such blackboard draw- 
ing the children gain all the values of 
group drawing, which are rarely obtained 
by other mediums, while at the same 
time the child has experience as an 
individual in drawing his own part of the 
whole. 

5. Whatever the material used, a long 
period of experience must precede the 
relatively short period of expression. 
It is interesting to note that from the 
first manipulative experiment with chalk 
until the close of school, a period of 
seven months, there were six of these 
large pictures. 
time between pictures than it took to 
produce a picture. In every case the 
interval was a time for the building up 
of experience preceding further expres- 


There was much more 


sion. Depth of experience must precede 


expression. 
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DecoraTIvE GELDPRINTS published in port- 
folio form by A. Broun, New York City, is a 
loose-leaf collection of over 100 attractively 
designed official colored geldprints. The prints 
have been selected from thousands of individual 
designs and are mounted with the application of 
a rubber cement so that they can be detached 
without marring either side of the print if the 

This an 
for wish to 

collection beautiful 


collector so desires. portfolio is 


who 
of 


excellent “starter” those 


possess an extensive 


official geldprints. 


By Idalia B. Littlejohn. 
man’s “Craft-for-all’’ Series. Isaac Pitman «& 
Sons, New York, publishers. Price $1.00. 
Beadcraft, of the oldest of 
decoration, is always interesting to the craft- 
worker. 


BEADCRAFT. Pit- 


one methods 
Its infinite possibilities for adornment 
are thoroughly discussed and different ways of 
arranging and 
scribed in detail by the author 


beads making beads are de- 
Bead threading, embroidery, weaving, bead 
making and decorating designs for bead work 
and the care and cleaning of bead work are a 
few of the topics discussed in ten chapters and 
illustrated by many photographs and diagrams. 
This is an excellent book for schools, hospitals, 
and individual craft artists. 
By 
Bernard Sleigh. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York, publishers. Price, $2.00. 
This is a complete and simplified course in 


A HANpDBOOK or ELEMENTARY DEsIGN. 


design which will stimulate the invention and 
ingenuity of the student. The infinite possi- 
bilities for decorative arrangement of simple 
units and illustrated. 
Pattern development step by step from the 


design are suggested 
simplest line patterns to the all-over pattern, 
color harmony, lettering, designs for crafts, 
stencils and woodcuts are a few of the more 
important The individual 
student would benefit greatly by a study of this 


topics discussed. 


book and a copy should be found in every 
school art library. 
three of 


Six color plates, twenty- 


pages black and white designs and 





ELE SND 


excellent printing and page arrangement make 
“A Handbook of Elementary 
attractive. 


Design’’ most 


By Ernest Irving 
New York, 


PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION. 
Pencil Points 
Price, $1.50. 

This book presents 
tested method for making perspective drawings 
It 


based on sound principles and has been success- 


Freese. Press, 
publishers. 
1 new and thoroughly 
without the use of a vanishing point. is 
fully used by the author, who is a Los Angeles 
architect, and by men to whom he has taught 
the system. 

It is a concise and complete exposition of an 
astonishingly simple method of making per- 
of The 
whole manipulation may be done conveniently 


spectives instead theorizing them. 
within the confines of an ordinary drafting 


It 


is based on ordinary applied geometry, rather 


board or table with T-square and triangles. 


than upon the highly-involved theory of optical 
phenomena, and is exact, readily comprehended, 
easy of execution and of universal application 
The book is illus- 


trated throughout by the author with diagrams 


to any object whatsoever. 


and finished architectural drawings. 


RarriA, METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Work. By Annie L. Begg. Pitman’s ‘‘Craft- 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
Price, $1.00. 


For the amateur in raffia craft this book gives 


for-all”’ 
York, publishers. 


series. 


all the necessary instructions and all the basic 
Many 
photographs show methods of work and varia- 


stitches are described in minute detail 
tions in stitches and patterns. Directions for 
dyeing, pressing, finishing, as well as chapters 
devoted to making mats and screens, baskets, 


bags, hats, etc., make the book complete. A 
chapter for young craftsmen by Denise K 


Wren gives suggestions for making rafha toys, 
dolls’ clothes and hats. For the experienced 
raffia worker, the photographs and suggestive 
patterns and shapes will be a ‘‘help toward 
stimulating inventiveness’”’ as the author states 


in her preface 
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The Arts Associations 


Paciric Arts AssocraTIon, Fresno, Calif, April 
16, 17 and 18, 1931. Alexandra Bradshaw, Presi- 
dent of Pacific Arts Association, announces the 
annual convention for the above dates. The art 
exhibit of work done in schools from the elementary 
school through the university will be held in the 
Fresno Civie Auditorium. If you live on the Pacific 
Coast and you are not a member, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Write to A. B. Clark, Secretary, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


SOUTHEASTERN Arts AssociATION. Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, has been selected as the meeting 
place for the first convention of this new association. 
Exhibits for this convention will include displays of 
art work from cities and towns in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. A 
special feature will be a display of art courses of 
study used in progressive cities throughout the 
country. Charter memberships will remain open 
until April 30, 1931. The fee is only $1.00. Mem- 
berships should be sent at once to E. E. Lowry, 
Acting President, S. E. A. A., City Public Schools, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

The state sponsers for the 8S. E. A. A. are: 
Florida: Mrs. John M. Potter, Head of the 

Department, Southern College, Lakeland. 
Georgia: Miss Annie May Holliday, Head of the Art 
Department, Georgia State Teachers College, 
Athens. 
South Carolina: Miss Nancy Bomar, Supervisor of 
Art, City Public Schools, Spartanburg. 
Virginia: Miss Dorothy Duggan, Art Department, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 


THe WEsTERN Arts AssocIATION CONVENTION. 
Charles H. Bailey, Head of the Art Department at 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, is 
arranging the program which will correlate art as 
taught in the schools and expressed in industry. 

The local chairman for Louisville is Mr. R. E. 
Daugherty, Supervisor of Industrial Education and 
Home Economics. The Convention meetings and 
exhibitions will all be under one roof. In addition to 
the meetings and the exhibits, which will be strictly 
on school art, there are other historical and educa- 
tional opportunities offered such as trips to Mam- 
moth Cave, The Birthplace of Lincoln, and the 
home where the song ‘My Old Kentucky Home” 
was written. New improved roads recently com- 
pleted puts Louisville within easy reach of Kansas 
and Missouri teachers 

The Convention will be held at The Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 28, 29, 30, and May 1 
For membership write to Harry E. Wood, 5215 
College Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Tue Eastern Arts ASSOCIATION meeting is 
scheduled for April 8-11, at Atlantic City. 
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Instructor's Table No. L-2062 
Write for the Kewaunee Book It brings y 


1 full descrip- 


tions and illustrations of the entire line of Kewaunee Drawing 
and Art Tables, as well as Laboratory and Library Furniture 
See how Kewaunee Tables make classrooms available to as 





many as eight classes a day... how tl save sf Ace. . promote 
efficiency and provide every student with locked drawer and 
drawing board compartment The Kewaunee Book is sent 
without charge. Write for it on your institution’s letterhead 
It will be a plea ure to she ty tt at the 
N.E.A. Convention, Detroit, ie h eb. 21-26, 1931. 
. 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
246 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges 


Factories at Kewaunee, Wis. and Adrian, Mich. 
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USE Selican FOR 
PRACTICAL ADAPTABILITY PLUS 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


Japanaqua Hand Printing Water 
Color Set No. 1225D, Complete $3.50 
Pelican Oil Colors, Sets $4.00 up 
Beautiful Water Color Sets, 
Complete 
Rich Art Spectrum Tempera Set 
16 Jars $3.00 


$1.00 up 


Write direct to us,if your dealer cannot supply you 


RICH ART COLOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
31 West 21st Street New York 

















ScHOOL OF ART. On 
November 1, 1930, a new Art School was founded in 
Brooklyn, New York. Although a new organization, 
this School comes into the world full-grown in one 


THe Watson-GupTILL 


sense of the word, since its founders have been well 
known for a score of years as art educators and 
creative artists 

After a long association with Pratt Institute, 
V. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill have re- 
signed from that famous Institution in order to 


Ernest 


develop some new ideas in art education. 

Mr. Watson leaves his position as member of the 
day faculty and Supervisor of the Evening Art 
School at Pratt, to establish courses in the Pictorial 
This is not his first creative 

It will be recalled that he 
and Raymond P. Engisn founded The Berkshire 
Summer School of Art in 1914. Mr. Watson with- 
drew from that school in 1923 to devote himself to 


Arts in this new School. 
venture in art education. 


his block prints and pencil illustration. In this 
latter field, he is best known as the artist of the 
His recent book, “ 
is the first of a series he is writing 


Eldorado Pencil Page Linoleum 
Block Printing,” 
on art subjects. 
Mr. Guptill, a Registered Architect, was trained at 
Pratt Institute and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and has practiced architecture in New 
York. He is more widely known as an architectural 
Sketching and Ren- 


‘Drawing with Pen and 


renderer and as the author of “ 
dering in Pencil” and 
Ink.’’ For many years he has taught and lectured 
in the Interior Decoration Department at Pratt, 
and has been the rendering instructor in the Archi- 
tectural Classes there. Mr. Guptill is in charge of 
Rendermg, Architectural Drawing and _ Interior 
Decoration in the new school. 

The Watson-Guptill School is beginning its work 
with Evening and Saturday Classes. Part-time day 
students are now being accepted. The directors are 
offering instruction in their special subjects, Pencil 
and Pen Sketching, Architectural Rendering and 
Block Printing 

Regular full-time day courses open February 2 
1931. Illustration, A 
Interior Decoration and Teacher Training in art 


dvertising Art, Applied Design, 


will be among the courses offered. 
Summer classes for teachers are planned for the 
coming summer season. 
The School is located 


Bri Okly n, N \ 


209 Washington Park, 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL SMALL ScuLtpTurRE Com- 
closes May 1, 1931 
the pleasure and privilege of announcing the Seventh 
(Annual 
soap for the Procter & Gamble prizes 


PETITION, The Committee has 
Competition for small sculptures in white 
The amount 
of these awards is $3,100, and the variety of the 
classifications and the distribution of the prize 


money are very generous. In addition to the cash 
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prizes there is also a Scholarship Award in the Senior 
classification. 
The importance of this competition is twofold: 


GI 


. . , See 
first, it means money in very generous amounts, as 









well as recognition of creative ability in sculpture. 
Second, and even more important perhaps, is its 





significance to the entire country in its awakening 
and sustaining democratic art impulses. Thousands 
of children under fifteen vears of age, as well as older 
students, either with or without training in hand- 
craft and modeling, are finding in themselves an 





impulse to create beautiful thin for ARTS 
se ‘reate be: rs. ‘ ve 
0 . : & CRAFTS 
rhis movement, therefore, has a great meaning for 
° ° , . . * 7 >] % 
} parents and teachers and all those whose privilege TW ee IDEAL ADHESIV ES 
and responsibility it is to encourage every creative 
| me. ‘ yi a > HIGGINS’ DRAWING BOARD 
impulse that will contribute to an appreciation of and LIBRARY PASTE 
An unusual! adhesive of great strength, especially prepared 
for permanently pasting paper or cloth to each other, or 





the beautiful in sculptured form. White soap is a 


highly satisfactory medium, and is readily obtainable to metal, glass, wood or leather, and for mounting draw- 
; a . : . : ings, maps, pictures, and samples 

and inexpensive. All you need do is to supply OGING YECETABLE GLUE 

encouragement and help. A dense, strong, all-purpose paste, similar to Higgins’ 


~urenlar c wale, een, ~ ee = ’ Drawing Board Paste and serving somewhat the same 
\ circular comple ue ly desc ribing the details of the functions. Intended for use in large quantities where 


competition, a regulation entrv blank. and a booklet economy of purchase and ease of use are essential and 
; : purity of color is a secondary consideration 





7 containing elementary instructions in soap carving 
7 ‘ a a ote Samples and descriptive literature sent upon 

will be forwarded upon application to The National request. No obligation. Kindly mention 

: : . . ‘ zine > > ¢ hool 

s\ ap Sculpture Committee, SO Kast Lith Street, this magazine and give name of your schoc 

New York City. CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Ine. 
o 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oe 


Ar THE Last ReGuLtar Meetine of the Federated AD ii E ~ IVE & 
a 


Council on Art Education held last May in the city 








of Washington, the Council put itself on record as © © * 8288 ee e8e8e8e88888888888 © 
; cs : , e . 
favoring the proposition that “teachers of art in ° e 
x M s 
high schools should be producing artists and their , & A R l M O D E f 2 N E e 
teaching program should be adjusted to enable theme SOMETIMES EXPRESSES ITSELF WITH AN ABUN- ° 
' to continue their productive work fo » inanions: ® DANCE OF COLOR...COLOR EVERYWHERE; . 
» continue | h ir pre duc tive work for the ing} iration , Step GOtae Thame WOO-ERPREROION ENOWS AN on 
of their pupils. his stand taken by the Council is UNUSUAL RESTRAINT OF COLOR. WHETHER . 
emanlelie dimen gina iain, * THE COLOR IS RIOTOUS OR BUT A FEW DEFT 
especially significant since it represents the consensus e TOUCHES IT IS ALWAYS CLEAR, BRILLIANT AND . 
of opinion of the membership. whic ‘ludes the LUMINOUS. ONLY PURE COLOR, UNCUT; ONLY _ 
pl h Tem ership, whi h includes the es ppt oe le em yg hw append th lhe : 
. American Federation of Arts, The American Insti- ® OF THE MOST DELICATE NUANCE CAN PRODUCE 
of Architects The Associati f Art Mu * THAT PRISMATIC CHARM. MARTINI TEMPERA IS . 
tute of Architects, 1e Association of Art Museum - THE PURE COLOR, THE VEHICLE THE TRUE EGG- s 
Directors, The College Art Association, and the OIL-EMULSION IN WHICH THEY ARE GROUND . 
Eastern, Western and Pacific Art Associations. e WRITE FOR PRICE LIST . 
An outstanding exemplification of this provision is © THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR LABORATORIES S 
° . er . . s 
found in the Exhibition of Paintings and Illustra- . 10-15 FORTY-THIRD AVE., L. |. CITY, N. Y ra 
tions by Mr. Norman Farquhar Burnett, one of the ,-« egeseeseeesseeesesenaeseee @ 
; art teachers at the Baltimore City College, Balti- 
more’s new classical high school for boys, held at the 


Maryland Institute, during the month of November. HAN DC RAFT P ROJ ECTS 


*, FOR ALL AGES 
— 


Simple pr Inexpensive material 


THe Many Pups and art teachers in all the ' 
WEAVING ON NET 





design classes throughout the United States that 


, competed in the Arnold, Constable & Company oe ". ae a anne ge . 
Fifth Avenue, New York City) Competition, which ~ woes sale Cr ft D re 
just terminated, will be interested to know that the Full Wholesale Catalog ¢ 
entire collection of sketches, including the prize ae 
winning and other designs, were invited by and were ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
displayed in the Home Making Center, Grand Central 191¢ Wh ; Re 
Palace, New York City, during the month of December 66 Church Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 








and part of January. The pupils whose work was 
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THE 
MODERN PASTE 


Grip-fix is a modern paste partic- 
ularly suited to classroom work. 

This waterless paste stays fresh 
and usable to the bottom of its 
unbreakable aluminum container. 
Does not spill or become mussy. 

Grip-fix is economical, too. It 
sticks all materials with equal 
success — never wrinkles or dis- 
recommended 


colors. Especially 


for delicate craftwork. 


BINNEY & SMITH CC. 


Sole Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 
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‘A whole library in one book’ 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
“+ PAINTING 
| | DESIGN 

HANDICRAFT 


by 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Editor of 


THE SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 








The subject matter is divided int 





and four advanced grades, with lessor 
grades. 145 pages of texti ated w 
cuts in black and white and 35 full-pag 
colors. You cannot afford to be withou 
have been placed with Art Supervisors and Students. 
Special descriptive matter sent upon request 
Bound in cloth, $6.00 carriage prepaid 


Published by 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Mountain View, California 


















exhibited won all the prizes in the Costume Design 
Contest in which over 600 students from a score of 
schools competed. This result was a unique one, in 
that every prize and honorable mention went to the 
pupils of the same teacher. The designs were so 
well thought of by Arnold, Constable & Company 
that they had the three first prize winners manu- 
factured 

It is through the interest of such American mer- 
chants as Arnold, Constable & Company who have 
sufficient foresight to plan an annual competition for 
national designs, that Americans will finally take 
the place that belongs to them in the field of fashion 

These competitions supply a great stimulus to the 
youth of the country who are quick to recognize 
their power when their designs are not only accepted 
by one of the oldest and most reliable firms in 
(America, but actually are executed by this firm and 
put on sale. It is also of interest to know that it is 
not the scholar alone who becomes aware of his 
capacity, but also the American manufacturer 
Several of the most prominent of these are now using 
the youth of America straight from the classrooms 


as designers with phenomenal success 
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NATIONAL FLOWER APPRECIATION CONTEST 
Did vou see the advance announcement of this 
contest in the front advertising section of the 
January Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE? We have seen 
booklets, which is 


School children 


one of the ‘puzzle-and-paint”’ 
very pretty and most interesting 
will love to cut out the designs and arrange them 
correctly. In addition to the puzzle flowers are 

with 
Better 


twenty other flowers, printed in soft colors 
sufficient description for easy identification. 

cut out that coupon and send it in, if not already 
attended to 


1600 schools Will your school receive its pro- 


$8000 is going to be divided between 


portion, and will your children have an opportunity 
of taking part in this entertaining and educational 


contest. 


THE WaTson-GuPTILL SCHOLARSHIP AWARD. In 
addition to the Scholastic Awards we take pleasure in 
Watson, The Eldorado 
Pencil Artist, is offering another prize to participants 


announcing that Ernest 


in the centest sponsored by the Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Company, which will be coveted by all 
young people who are hoping to become professional 
artists 

This award is a Scholarship for one year (an eight 
months’ season) in the Watson-Guptill School of Art 
in Brooklyn, New York 


of this art school with a list of the courses offered 


\ full page announcement 


appeared in the January issue of THE ScHoo.t Arts 
MAGAZINE. The winner may elect any one of the 
courses advertised, the regular tuition for which is 


$300.00 
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The judges will select the contestant who appears 
to show the greatest promise for an art career. In 
addition to the drawings submitted, those competing 
for the Scholarship should submit a typewritten 
letter of not over four hundred words stating their 
purpose in studying art and giving a record of their 
scholastic standing while in high school and enu- 
merating any honors they have won in high school 

Only senior high students to be graduated in 
January or June 1931 are eligible 


2, 
“2 


CORRECTION 
The circus frieze and Robin Hood frieze on pages 
234 and 235 of the December issue of THe ScHooi 
Arts MaGAzINE were submitted by Adelaide H. 
Stanton, planned and painted by pupils of the 
Roosevelt Jumor High School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the supervision of Eleanor W. Hinkle, Chair- 
man of the art department, and exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania School of Design for Women by 
Mr. Theodore M. Dilloway, Superintendent of Art 
in Philadelphia. 
The statements published in December beneath 
pages 234 and 235 were inaccurate. 
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FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet 21 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Faculty of outstanding artists as 
Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Wal- 
ter Beach Humphrey, Walter Biggs, 
Henriette Reiss. Commercial Art, Illus- 
tration, Painting, Creative Design. Day 
and evening. Send for Bulletin SH 


350 Madison Avenue, NewYork,N.Y. 

















THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
New term starting in February 

In first Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume 
Design and Illustration Competition, in which 
over 100 schools and approximately 800 stu- 
dents took part, all prizes were awarded to 
Traphagen pupils with the exception of one of 
the five third prizes. In latest contest Trapha 
gen students won all awards. Day and evening 

Incorporated under Regents of New 
York State. Phone Columbus 5-2077 or write 
for announcement S. ( Your inspection invited) 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story Building 
Professional courses for serious students . 
Mid-year entrance 
Profusely illustrated booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ELMA PRATT, Director 
Strohgasse 24, Vienna, Austria 
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POLISH DIVISION, ZAKOPANE 
Marya Werten July 2-19 
The mountaineers f the Tatra Mountains 


with t 1 


their costumes, music, dancing tter 
, : : ; “‘’e 
splendid material for original dec 
and sketching. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DIVISION 
Helena Zelezny July 20 - August 3 


Two weeks in tiny, colorful Moravian village, 
Veseli nad Moravan. Sketching and modelling 
peasant scenes, festivals and costumes of 
believable brilliancy 


AUSTRIAN DIVISION, VIENNA 
Prof. Franc Cizek August 4-18 
Children’s demonstrati Illustrated 
lectures on children’s work and the Kinetic 

Theory. Studio work. 
Emmy Zweybruck 
Modern applied art, studio work, illustrated 


lectures, survey Viennese scl 


’ 
nh ciasses. 


For information addre 
M. E. LUCKEY, Corresponding Secretary 
816 Glenway Court, Santa Paula, Calif., U.S.A. 



















Foremost Student 


Pours, All Expenses 
Over 5000 satisfied members in 
1930. Small parties. First class 
hotels. More motor travel. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 
$790. Seven-country tour $375 
‘ Send for B Alet 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 B0YLSTONST., BOSTON, MASS 
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gt he Art Tour $845 


rT if> A combined vacation and study 
tour. Two-hour academic credit 

for splendid course in Oriental Art by Prof. Nahl, 

Univ. of Calif. Write today for complete informa- 

tion to Prof. Nahl or 

TEMPLE TOURS 


445 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ART THE CHELSEA 
FINE AND APPLIED ART peniagacrrcapeleerete 


Headquarters for the 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 29 to AUG. 7 CONVENTION 
 eaperaeniuate aeuceen, OF nad, wate April 8th to 11th 


neg, = rior ‘ie ation, Cost 
Public School Drawing, Art Apes eciation, et Supervisior 





AMERICAN EURO.- 


and Teaching, Mechanical Drawing and Architecture ffers the following interesting rates 
Credits applicable toward certification or degree. Out-of . , —s —e 
do I classes amid tl e scenic be ities of Pennsy lv if a’s D bie Tt » running water, eact pers n, pi 2U >? 2U 
mountains Double 1 n, connecting bath, each person, > . 
Double room, private bath, each person $8,9,10 $4,5,¢ 
For catalog address Director of Summer Session Single room, running water 8.00 4.00 
_— . Single rooms, connecting bath, each persor 8.50 4.51 
; S ; ; : . - > 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGI S*nele ro private ba $9,10, 11 $5. ¢ 
Stat nileee P 
ate ege, Pa N. B. America Pla t hre sa 














Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 















rac peri mode ARTS CRAFTS 
da a ses 
, . “INCORPORATED _ 
wing, pa 1g, I g —= = 
Emphasis place lt 
raining A the Gane and et sa Accredited by the State as a teacher-training 
ts! ve ce s t the s . . . 
whicl institution 
. 
“eon eer Th gy Courses lead to the Bachelor’s degree in Fine 
decorat ve irts ere 15 i . . ° 
1 Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education 
library thoroughly equipped with books, siides, and 


photographs SPRING TERM OPENS JAN. 5, 1931 
Fall term: September 29, 1930 to May 28, 1931 


For further information addre California climate permits comfortable study 
, 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director throughout the entire year 
-ade , ide De ‘inc ‘ ; . | 
Art Academy Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio Wikis Nee Mii etates 





F. H. MEYER, Director 


Broadway at College Ave. 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


Drawing, Painting, Design 
July Course in School Arts Training 
Under direction of Frederick W. Ried age 
Write for Catalog 
LUDWIG S. FRANK, Director 
376 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

















” MID-YEAR CLASSES | 


BEGIN JANUARY 67H 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY | 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIREC TOR 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 













COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. L. Butler, Dean 
Four-year courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Painting, Illustration, Design, Interior 
Decoration and Public School Art 
350 students 20 applied art teachers 
For bulletin address The Secretary, Room 33, College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y 
Summer Session July 1 to August 8 











2 r » . Enter Now! 
Free C atalog of School Arts Helps Save a Half Year in Time. 


ee re N. ¥. School of Fine and Applied Art 


costume design portiolis color cement, art teaching, syn 
"age le ile Ae PB Rags th NEW YORK-PARIS (Parsons) wm. M. ODOM, PRES 
bolis nm anc 1s 4 al vot Ss lerately priced t > ht -— ‘ 

- - ; Modern Teachers Training includes Interior Architecture 
ents, 75 cents, $1.00, and a few higher & Decoration, Costume Design and I|lustration, Advertising 

THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE Illustration as well as the usua subjects 

. q INFORMATION AND CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
641 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts Address Box S 2239 Broadway New York 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Sur n begins July € 






Also Complete Professional and Design _ — 
Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 4th. te - 
Send for Catalog 15-R Also Home eb , ua 
Study Course starts at once. x > course 
a adapt ndiv 
Send for booklet 15-F on | f inter , 
-— i ae reputat Frank H. a Direc tor 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration De pt. 921 . . 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 








578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 





It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention THe ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE Xvi 
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THE PUEBLO OF TESUQUE, NEAR SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, IS NOTED FOR ITS FINE POTTERY AND ITS 
EAGLE DANCERS rHIS CEREMONY IS DEPICTED ABOVE IN A DRAWING BY OGWA PI (RED CLOUD), A 
YOUNG ARTIST OF THE SAN ILDEFONSO INDIAN PUEBLO 





School Arts Magazir VM 








